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As the mountain blast swift thro' the battle he flew, 

Destruction and death in his train — 
The war-fiend his trumpet exultingly blew, 
And feasted his blood-loving eyes with the view 

Of the vanquished who lay on the plain. 

And loud was the din of the deep pealing gun 

That scattered the foe in its ire ; — 
Helmets and banners gleamed bright as the sun, 
When he flings his young rays as his course is begun, 

And gilds the broad landscape with tire. 

The warrior had gazed on his vassals of might, 

The valiant, the wild, and the rude ; 
As they swept torrent-like o'er the field — a faint light 
Shone round his dark features ; he sprang thro' the fight 

And fell, nobly fell — unsubdued. 

He writhed not — he spoke not— but from his sunk eye 

Dashed ofF a bright spot of his gore ; 
He heard a shout, wild as the Indian war-cry 
'Twas victory ; his mailed arm he raised up on high, 

And the chief of his clan was no more. 
Lfsbnrn, 1831. H. 



PROFESSIONAL SKETCHES, No. III.— SIR HENRY HALFORD. 

If we bad a regular series of the lives of court physicians from Lina- 
cre, down to Sir Henry Halford, we should have no mean picture of the 
manners of the respective periods in which those worthies lived. The 
nation takes its tone so much from that of the court, or the court from 
that of the nation — we care not which — that it is generally admitted that 
in the manners of the distinguished persons who figure around the 
throne, we are to seek for the concentrated essence of the manners of 
the age. Another picture which we should have, would be that of the 
progress of medical science — its gradual advances in public estimation, 
and the close and mutually beneficial connection which has existed be- 
tween it and literature, up to the present day, even from the revival of 
letters in Great Britain. Linacre, whose name should always hold the 
highest place in such a series, was engaged at the court of Henry VIII, 
not only as physician in ordinary to his majesty, but as preceptor in lan- 
guages to the junior members of the royal family, and to some of the 
more illustrious scions of the nobility. His latter years too were consi- 
derably devoted, even while president of the College of Physicians, of 
which he was the founder, to the exercise of his functions as a divine — 
for he was in orders during the last sixteen years of his life. Gilbert ', the 
principal physician in ordinary to Queen Elizabeth, was occupied dur- 
ing his leisure moments with the pursuit of philosophical experiments — 
those which are so well known, relative to the magnet, in which he was 
assisted by a pension from the Queen: this, by the way, is a circum- 
stance which we should not omit to mention, in these days of discourage- 
ment to men of science ; it merits well to be recorded to her majesty's 
honour — the more so, as she is not famed for having been remarkably li- 
beral of her pecuniary favours for the encouragement of the many eminent 
men who flourished in her period. Sir Theodore Turquet de Mayerne, 
who was famous in the two succeeding reigns, and held the highest rank in 
his day, as a learned physician, deservedly entrusted with the immediate 
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care of the royal person, presents us with a curious view of the state of 
medical science, and of the occupations of a first physician in ordinary, 
in his time. He was, it appears, in wonderfully great favour with 
Queen Henrietta, as indeed he had been with her royal predecessor; and 
it may be thought that he made himself acceptable and necessary to 
these ladies, by condescending to matters rather beneath the dignity of 
the profession. Among the numerous prescriptions for them, which 
make the subject of a separate book in his work, we find a vast propor- 
tion relating to cosmetics of every kind, pastes, lotions, dentifrices, 
sweet bags, hair powders, and the like ; and directions concerning cer- 
tain feminine ornamental minutia, rather deserving the attention of the 
friseur and corn-cutter, than the physician. It is not, however, to be 
inferred by any means, that court physicians in general are obliged to 
enter into these niceties. Sir Theodore was educated in foreign parts, 
and may naturally be suspected of evidencing in these particulars, that 
spirit of insinuating into favour by minute attentions, and of engross- 
ing every branch of medical trust, which often distinguishes the physi- 
cians of other countries from the more generous and liberal ones of our 
own. 

It is not necessary to pursue our remarks on the list of eminent men, 
who, at later periods filled the archiateric office : the names of Harvey, 
Sydenham, Garth and Arbuthnot, Mead, Heberden, and Baillie, are 
sufficiently well known to fame ; we may come at once to consider the 
circumstances and qualifications which belong to the court physician of 
our own period. Two things appear to become such a personage — the 
first, a certain introduction in the world by means of his birth, wealth, 
or good fortune : the second, so polished a degree of manners and per- 
sonal address as is sufficient to qualify him to move in such a circle, 
without appearing to be out of his place. Without both these advanta- 
ges, superadded to a high degree of medical skill, no man has ever suc- 
ceeded at court ; and so sure and powerful is their influence, that even 
a moderate degree of professional knowledge, if accompanied by the 
other requisites just alluded to, will force its way against a very great 
superiority of medical talents. There was a time when a certain rough- 
ness of manner, and coarse plain speaking were the characteristics of the 
most eminent physicians of the day, and when their unquestionable ta- 
lents bore them up against these disadvantages. The taste of the pub- 
lic, as well as of the profession, has since changed, and nothing can be 
any longer seen in the profession of a physician, which should compen- 
sate for the absence of the manners of a gentleman. These observations 
do not apply to Sir Henry Halford any farther, than as they serve to 
show that his well merited station is to be attributed to his union of 
the manners of the courtier with a very high professional skill. His 
casual employment by one noble patient, led to a recommendation to a 
second — the second to a third, till an increase of reputation occasioned 
him finally to be enrolled as first physician in ordinary to three succes- 
sive monarchs. 

That the name of Halford has been assumed by the subject of our 
sketch, in consequence of his succession to the estate of a deceased re- 
lation, is, we presume, sufficiently wellknown to the reader; Vaughan is 
his family name — a name of considerable distinction, owing to the talent 
displayed by Sir Henry's two brothers, one in the church, and the other 
on the bench. Dr. Vaughan, Dean of Carlisle, and Warden of Merton 
College, Oxford, is not long dead ; but the bench is still adorned by Sir 
Henry's only surviving brother, Baron Vaughan, who, however uncouth 
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his manners might have been, (some say the antipodes of the Archia- 
ter's,) while at the bar, is, we believe, no longer celebrated for his sin- 
gular ability in badgering a witness. He and Baron Garrow were re- 
puted the most famous for this accomplishment in their day, and it 
certainly did not add much to their character on the score of refine- 
ment. 

Merton College, at the period in which Sir Henry was a commoner, 
and his brother a fellow of the establishment, had the name of being the 
most gentlemanly college at Oxford — not excepting even Christ Church. 
Its men were said to dress better, and to possess a better taste in man- 
ners than those of any other college. Perhaps Sir Henry may owe 
something of his own distinguished manners, to his early residence there. 
It has been observed by contemporaries, that the discipline of Merton 
was very superior to that of the other colleges ; and there was all that 
attention to the usages of polite society — as to dressing for hall and din- 
ner, and to a quiet general deportment, which was not so regularly and 
scrupulously exacted in other places. After graduating in medicine, 
Sir Henry came to London, and as a hard student, walked the hospi- 
tals with much diligence and industry. It was, as we find, in the year 
1794, that Dr. Vaughan (as he was then called,) having taken his full 
degree, became a fellow of the College of Physicians, and immediately 
commenced practice in the great city. His first step, it may be observ- 
ed, (for every step in the career of so eminent a man, is well worthy of 
observation,) was to form a matrimonial alliance with a lady of rank and 
fortune : he gained the hand of the Hon. Miss St. John, sister to Lord 
St. John, and through this connection, was immediately introduced into 
the first circles of rank and fashion. Little more was wanting for the 
full and complete success of a man of Dr. Vaughan's professional merit, 
and gentlemanly address. Prom one circle he passed into another; and 
as he posessed a fortune sufficient to support a suitable establishment, he 
was very soon adopted as a fashionable physician. He was younger, and of 
more pleasing talents than Dr. Warren, who was by this time going off 
the scene ; he was married, and his youth therefore afforded the less 
impediment to that free intercourse and confidence which are necessary 
between a physician and a family. 

His progress to court, in consequence of his matrimonial connection, 
was natural and easy ; he was scarcely introduced there, till he became 
physician to the household. His two brothers were also at the same 
time rising in their respective stations: nor would it be easy to point out 
an instance of a more fortunate family — they all palpably owed their 
exaltation to the union of professional talent with a rare degree of per- 
sonal prudence. 

Throughout the illness of George HI. and particularly during that 
mental malady, which terminated only with his life, the skill and ma- 
nagement of Sir Henry Halford were such as to procure him the 
strongest approbation of the royal family. When the monarch was first 
seized with this malady, the authority of Lord Thurlow committed him 
to the care of Dr. Willis, whose system for patients, so affected, was that 
of exciting terror by coercion and menace. The severity of this disci- 
pline made such a strong and lasting impression on the king's mind, that 
the remembrance of it remained after his recovery ; the very name of 
Dr. Willis always excited a strong expression of disgust and apprehen- 
sion. The character of Willis, and of his patron Lord Thurlow, in fact, 
seem to have been cast in the same mould. The consequence was, that 
in the last attack of his majesty, the queen insisted that a new mode of 
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treatment should be tried, and immediately removed Dr. Willis from the 
royal person. Sir Henry Halford was appointed to take the lead in the 
arrangements, and conducted himself on the occasion, with so much de- 
licacy and good sense, that he gained the esteem of the queen and prince 
regent ; as a mark of the favour in which he was held by the latter, Sir 
Henry was appointed one of the Prince's physicians in ordinary. The 
case of George III. was so peculiar as to baffle the skill and sagacity of 
the most experienced physicians. For a long time their opinions, ac- 
cording to the delicacy of the case, inclined to a favourable result, and 
it was generally supposed that the king would recover. On one side 
were the sound constitution of the patient, and the former cure of the 
complaint : on the other were his age, and his peculiar feelings and situa- 
tion as a sovereign — unaccustomed to control, and turning with a pecu- 
liar abhorrence from any thing like menace. Whilst it was possible to en- 
tertain any hopes, it was the duty of bis medical attendants to consider the 
many powerful interests connected with the health of the sovereign. Sir 
Henry Halford conducted his arrangements with a due regard to all 
these circumstances, and the examinations of the physicians in ordinary 
turned out greatly to his honour. The political arrangements which fol- 
lowed upon the protracted continuance of the malady, discovered in due 
time, the advantage and sound prudence of this measured reserve : the 
expediency of it indeed was so obvious, that even the plain dealing and 
direct sincerity of Dr. Baillie conceded to this courtly system. 

The long continuance of a tory ministry in power, may be imputed to 
this circumspect conduct of the physicians, which did not, even till the 
close of his existence, preclude the hope that the king might return to 
the efficient discharge of his duties. Sir Henry thus showed himself 
equally adroit as a court politician, and as a medical man, and was im- 
mediately adopted into that high degree of patronage in which he has 
now for a considerable period stood. 

We cannot say that Sir Henry Halford, though President of the Col- 
lege, is a good representative of the actual state of medicine in England; 
for his practice rather savours of the simplicity of the " elder art," than 
of the exact, but more difficult pathology of modern improvement. 
Yet neither should it he inferred from this, that the savoirfaire of our 
chief physician is that of the ancient practitioners of some thirty or forty 
years ago. Along with a moderate, and perhaps a protective sprinkling 
of the steady habits of the period of his education, Sir Henry has adopt- 
ed just so much of modern improvements in practice, as save him from 
any thing like the charge of being decidedly of the old school. Nobody 
expects from him bold experiments, or daring methods of practice ; and 
this perhaps is his greatest merit among the aristocratic circles — those 
" good ana scarce" people — among whom he practises. But his distinc- 
tive character seems to be, that he proceeds by the simple and generally 
safe method of expectation — that he observes and assists, rather than 
stimulates the energies of languishing nature. From his long experi- 
ence among the higher and more precious classes, this mode of proceed- 
ing seems to have been confirmed, if, indeed, it has not been originally 
taken up in the same quarter. He would seem to agree with the old 
schoolmen, that experiments are to be tried on vile and vulgar bodies ; 
accordingly he never makes them upon the bodies of his patients : at all 
events it is his mild and benignant habits, combined with his medical 
skill, that render him so general a favourite amongst them. 

The place in which to see Sir Henry Halford in all his glory, is at 
one of the conversaziones in the College of Physicians. Whenever he 
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has a paper to read, he contrives to have an auditory, such as no other 
man in the empire, perhaps, could bring together for any similar pur- 
pose. The premier, for the time being, is generally at his right hand, 
and he has all the distinguished personages of the bench and the hierar- 
chy gathered around him. There he stands, a model of all that seems 
proper to be combined in the personnel of the first physician of the court, 
and the president of his college. Without possessing any dignity de- 
rived from stature or commanding aspect — Sir Henry is not above the 
middle size — his figure is neither striking, nor particularly good ; but it 
is set off on these occasions with all the decoration of external ornament 
calculated to impress the minds of the beholders. He generally wears 
his blue ribbon of the Guelphic order of Hanover, across a white waist- 
coat, and on his breast a brilliant star. His features are rather to be 
denominated lively and intelligent, than indicative of genius, or depth 
of talent. His manners and address at these intellectual meetings, are 
of the most courtier-like description : without fawning or flattery, he 
seems to gratify every person present by his politeness. And for his 
elegant taste, tact, and scholar-like ability, the papers which he reads 
there are sufficient vouchers. 

As Sir Henry has not published anything very bulky or tangible, at 
least with his name, perhaps we may refer to one of the compositions in 
question, as illustrative of these qualities as a physician and a scholar, 
which we have ascribed to him. Treating of the prophetic power, men- 
tioned by Aretaeus, as attendant upon the icav<roe, or brain fever, he pro- 
ceeds with his remarks in this manner : — A gentleman, who had been 
using mercury, caught cold while under its influence, and became af- 
fected with fever. On the seventh day, when Sir Henry was first 
called in, he was in a state of the highest excitement, threatening those 
around him, and not to be approached without increasing his irritation 
to fury. He was put under restraint — suitable treatment was adopted, 
and the patient's tranquillity restored. But what was remarkable in 
the case was that he said he should die, and talked with the utmost com- 
posure of his affairs, giving directions for their arrangement, &c. In an- 
swer to his interrogatories, Sir Henry found that he had not slept an- 
terior to this quietude, and that his pulse was quicker than ever. He 
then became satisfied that the improvement was but in appearance, that 
it was " a lightening before death," and that the hours of his patient 
were numbered. He died that very night. 

Returning to Aretseus, and the prophetic power attributed by him 
to patients under this form of fever, the president observed that it did 
not appear to him necessary to attribute the phenomena to any superna- 
tural influence, We were accustomed to see the mind frequently 
" clear up" in the last moments of life, especially where this is cut 
short by diseases which have previously disturbed the intellectual facul- 
ties the mind becoming capable of exercising the most correct judg- 
ment, when no longer biassed by the passions, and the experience of the 
past, giving wisdom to the inferences as to the future ; such seems to be 
the period, according to Milton : — 

" When old experience doth attain, 
To something of prophetic strain." 

Sir Henry next enters upon a curious and erudite discussion, in which 
great ingenuity and research are displayed. The object is to prove, by 
numerous illustrations, the general prevalence in ancient times, of a be- 
lief that some prophetic power attended the last hours of existence. He 
begins by referring to holy writ, quoting the passage from the Penta- 
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teach, where it is said that " when Jacob had made an end of com- 
manding his sons, he drew up his feet into the bed, and yielded up 
the ghost." The former part of this passage, Sir Henry thinks, might 
be more faithfully rendered, " when Jacob had finished imparting his 
solemn injunctions to his sons," injunctions with which were mixed up 
much prophetic matter. And although the learned president, believ- 
ing the narrative of Moses to have been guided by the light of inspira- 
tion, and therefore not to be humiliated by being compared even with 
the sublime description of disease to which he alludes, still he observes, 
it is remarkable that the Deity should think fit to choose the dying hour 
of the patriarch, in which to enlighten his mind, as to his gracious pur- 
poses for the future. 

The limits which we prescribed to ourselves for the completion of this 
hasty sketch, will not allow us to follow Sir Henry as an author. In- 
deed with the exception of one or two things, such as his " account of 
what appeared on opening a vault in the Chapel of Windsor, in 1813 ;" 
and the Harvian oration delivered by him in 1800, and a reprint of 
which he published in 1825 — an elegant specimen of the orator's taste 
and learning, there is nothing of his that would strongly claim our cri- 
tical notice. We wished, however, to introduce him to the reader's no- 
tice, as we have done, in connection with the College of Physicians, and 
the conversations in that establishment, because he may be said to be 
the restaurator of the one, and certainly the founder of the other. His 
great object is to uphold the dignity of the profession. We have said 
that we should not choose to consider him as the representative of the 
actual state of medical science ; but we should vote him by acclamation, 
the sitting member, for the support of the honour of the Faculty ; no- 
body, that we think of, is better calculated to represent it nobkment et 
avec (lignite. 

Perhaps, before we conclude, it may not be thought impertinent 
that we should say a few words upon the probable income of Sir Henry 
— the probable income of the first physician, (first in point of practice) 
in the first city in the world. It should be mentioned, however, that 
Sir Henry is not at present in the receipt of the greatest annual in- 
come which he has enjoyed. When Dr. Baillie, during the last three 
or four years of his life, was in the receipt of £13,000 a year, Sir 
Henry Halford netted from £12,500 to the same amount. He is now 
not so intent on practice — probably from the natural desire of repose 
which should inspire a man at his time of life, for he cannot be less than 
the " three score and ten," though he looks much younger ; and his in- 
come at present is supposed to be not above £10,000 a year. A curious 
chapter, for which we have no inconsiderable materiel in our tablets, 
might be written upon the fees of physicians ; but we must not digress. 
Sir Henry Halford, it is well known, was offered, among other marks of 
favouT, a peerage in the last reign ; he declined it upon the very sensi- 
ble consideration, that it would not be exactly proper for a lord to be 
feeling a commoner's pulse. He is a general favourite with the profes- 
sion ; and in the censor's room of the College of Physicians may be seen 
an admirable bust of him, with this most appropriate inscription, in the 
spirit of which we take our leave — " Pioesenti tibi maturos largimur ho- 
nores" 

C. 



